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Translated for this Journal. 
The Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts (1840— 
1841), Reviewed by Robert Schumann. 


First Concert, Oct. 6. 


Overture to the Vampyr, by MArscnner.— Aria, BeLiint. — 
Concertino for violin, by F. Davip. — Aria, Betiinr. — Heroic 
Symphony, Beeraoven. 

The choice of just that furious Vampyre over- 
ture for the beginning of the whole cyclus might 
surprise one; something of Gluck’s too would 
have pleased us better. Meanwhile that by 
Marschner always counts its friends, and even 
lady friends, among the public, and remains, in 
spite of its strong allusions to Weber, a fresh, ef- 
fective piece of music. Moreover the execution 
was as distinguished an one as has ever been 
heard. The two airs by Bellini from the Puri- 
tani and from Norma were sung by Fraulein So- 
PHIE SCHLOss, who visits us this winter for the 
second time ; her voice is fresh and strong as for- 
merly, and told particularly well in the first air. 
Whether just these Bellini airs were a judicious 
selection for the beginning of a first concert, may 
atleast be questioned. If unfortunately we have 
not any superfluity of German concert pieces for 
the singer, we have at least enough to make us 
able to dispense with these entirely, at least in a 
first concert. And if it be urged in defense, that 
Mozart, Weber and Spohr have already been 
heard so very often, let us go farther back. In 
Handel's oratorios, in Gluck’s operas there still 
lie treasures enough, which require just such a 
strong, sound voice, as that possessed by the 
above-named singer, to raise them into notice. — 
Just now we hear, that she is soon to sing from 
Iphigenia, which can only redound to her honor, 
as to our delight. 

In the violin Concertino, Herr Uniricn again 
showed himself worthy of all praise ; his playing 
has gained from year to year in certainty, purity 
and taste, and its effect is altogether edifying. 
Of the composition, the last movement spoke to 
us particularly ; but, in striving to make the or- 
chestral part also interesting, the composer does 
here and there perhaps too much, which, however, 
ean not prevent us from according full approval to 
the effort in itself as opposed to the insipid man- 
ner of accompaniment of other violin composers. 
In the Symphony of BeETHovEN, at least, we 
felt ourselves once more in the old Leipzig con- 
cert hall, which has so often vibrated with it. 
The orchestra was excellent. Herr Concertmeis- 
ter Davin stood at the head, as Herr Musik-di- 
rektor MENDELSSOHN was not yet back from his 
journey to England. 


Seconp Concert, Oct. 11. 


Overture to Euryanthe, Werner. — Air, by Donizertr. —Con- 
certino for Bass Trombone, by C. G. MugLier.— Air, by 
Be.uini. — Symphony (B flat major), BEETHOVEN. 

The Director, on his coming forward, was 
greeted with applause, in which we joined heart- 
ily. Upon Weber’s compositions special pains 
have been bestowed since Mendelssohn became 


journal mentioned before, it was her first appear- 








director here in Leipzig, and so that honor alway 
happens to the orchestra, which virtuosos as well 
as larger executive masses always most dearly 
covet and unwillingly vouchsafe, that, namely, 
of the call for ada capo. This time, too, it fell 
little short of it, and the eager expectation of the 
following number was perhaps all that prevented 
it. A young female singer was announced, pre- 
ceded by the fame of great beauty and of artistic 
culture already considerable; Fraulein Evisr 
List. Sprung from a most highly respectable 
family, she has already as a child seen the other 
half of the globe; after which she passed some 
years in Leipzig, where her father, North Amer- 
ican Consul here, has done the highest service in 
regard to the establishment of the railroad; and 
recently she came back to us from Paris, where 
she had been spending the last years. All this 
must have enhanced the interest in her graceful 
appearance. Her embarrassment was great ; the 
ance. Of the beauty of her voice, veiled as it 
seemed by anxiety, no one could doubt, after 
hearing a few bars; and quite as little of the 
good school in which it had been formed ; so that 
one plainly saw that the singer willed nothing it 
was not in her power to do. But verily, what 
one can do excellently well under four eyes, he 
cannot do half so well under a thousand ; and if 
this holds true of men and artists of importance, 
how much more so of a novice, a young maiden 
of eighteen! Only rudeness can overlook this. 
To the credit of our public , the fair and bashful 
maiden was received most kindly; and if those 
were disappointed, who think more of empty runs 
and trills than of the delivery of a very noble 
organ, still there are in our cultivated city per- 
sons enough who know how to distinguish com- 
monplace talents from original manifestations, 
and with the latter we may class this young singer 
with entire conviction. What she doos not yet 
possess, may be acquired; but what she has, is 
not acquirable. Let her hold fast to that, and go 
on with courage in the path she has commenced. 

After her we heard a master, who certainly 
has stood the fire a hundred times and more, 
Herr Queisser, the trombonist, who was re- 
ceived with applause the instant he appeared. 
His mastery seems to remain, year-out, year-in, 
the same, and often makes in its infallibility a 
grandiosely jovial impression. Most beautifully 
the B flat Symphony closed the concert with the 
effect, which all the Symphonies of Beethoven 
make: that which you have just heard always 
Our atten- 





seems to be the most beautiful of all. 
tion after the Symphony was called anew by a 
master of the art to the conclusion of the first 
movement; there is evidently a bar too much here. 
Compare the score, page 64, measures 2, $3, 4: 
The perfect similarity in all the parts shows an 
error on the part of the copyist, or even, very 
possibly, of the composer. Beethoven might not, 
after he had finished the work, have troubled him- 
self farther about what follows. Whoever pos- 
sesses the original score, please look into the mat- 
ter; of course we must hold first of all to that. 
(To be continued.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


How we spent Sunday. 


(Coneluded.) 


“There are many other compositions,” I said, 
which possess more grace and beauty than this Stra- 
della aria. It is not the melodic form which touches, 
— like the pictures of early Christian Art, it is more 
remarkable for its solemn, simple harmonious ar- 
rangement. It is even more suggestive than com- 
plete, but it has in it that tone, that voice, which 
sounds like inspiration, and touches the heart as only 
such tones do. As the severe old Aria sketches out 
boldly the prayer design, it suggests to the mind the 
“solemn silence round the throne,” while a soul 
whose deep woe is pressing inward, 

“With a hot and clinging pain, 
Till all tears are prest away,” 
is striving to cry: “ Pieta, Signore, di me dolente, 
Signor, pieta.” 
* Such a music so clear, 
Tt may seem in God's ear 
Worth more than a woman’s soft weeping.” 

And so I often think, my friend, at nightfall, when 
I sit here alone, the daily bread labor over, with the 
feverish throbbing of sad memories pressing inward, 
too weary to weep out my implorings to God, — then 
this is my prayer !’’ 

We remained silent a few moments. 

“Tt saved the young Stradella’s life,” I continued, 
and a beautiful, gifted woman sang it at the death bed 
of poor Chopin. May we not hope it brought conso- 
lation to him? It was like an angel’s pleading, 
when that poor tossed spirit heard above the fierce 
wave-beats of its agony, that glorious voice erying : 

‘*Gran Dio, giammai io sia dannato, nel furco eterno, 
Dal tuo rigor.” 


I drew a little tabouret to S.’s feet, and taking 
down Liszt’s Chopin from the book shelves, leaned 
on her lap. My sore heart yearned for caresses, 
— like poor Siebenkiis, “whose inner man was 
so bruised and bleeding, it longed to embrace any 
outward being, be it what it would.” TI pined for lov- 
ing touches ; then most grateful was the firm grasp 
of S.’s loving arms about my neck, and tne warm 
breath from her lips that rested on my forehead, 
while I read aloud to her from Liszt’s rich Teutonic 
French : 

“ Sunday, the 15th of October, a more painful eri- 
sis than the preceding lasted for several hours. 
Chopin bore the suffering with patience and great 
strength of soul. The Countess Delphine Potocka, 
who was present, was deeply touched, she wept bit- 
terly ; he perceived her standing at the foot of his 
bed, — tall, svelte, clothed in white, she resembled the 
loveliest angelic form, that ever the most pious pain- 
ter imagined. He took her for some celestial appa- 
rition, doubtless, and as the crisis gave him an in- 
stant of repose, he asked her to sing. It was believed 
at first that he was delirious, but he repeated his re- 
quest with such earnestness, that who could dare op- 
pose him? ‘The piano of the drawing room was 
rolled softly up to the door of his chamber, and the 
Countess sang with real sobs in her voice. Chopin 
seemed to suffer less, while he listened. She sang 
that famous canticle which it is said saved Stradella’s 
life : 

“ ¢ How beautiful it is,’ he murmured. 
but it is beautiful! again! again!’ 

“ Although overcome with emotion, the Countess 
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had the noble courage to accede to this last wish of a 
friend and compatriot ; she seated herself again at the 
piano, and sang one of Marcello’s psalms. Chopin 
suddenly grew worse: every one was struck with 
fear ; by a spontaneous movement, all present fell on 
their knees; no one dared to speak, and only the 
voice of the Countess was heard soaring aloft, like a 
celestial melody, above the sighs and sobs which 
formed for it a solemn, muffled accompaniment. 
Twilight cast its mysterious shadows around the sad 
scene. The sister of Chopin, prostrate beside his bed, 
wept and prayed, and never rose from this posture so 
long as the brother so deeply beloved by her lived.” 

“ And his Lucrezia Floriani,” asked S. ‘‘ Where 
was she at that sad time 7?” 

“(), if she had been there, my friend, the Countess 
Potocka and Chopin’s sister could not have been ; 
and then instead of this divine scene, there would 
as the 
V Espi- 


have been an account, probably as grotesque 
amusing but shocking one given of Mlle. de 
nasse, when she feared 1)’Alembert was dying, —— 
feared ? no, not feared, but was peering in curiously 
on all death’s workings, with the cold-blooded seru- 
tiny of un esprit-fort.”’ 

“No, it was well for all, that she was not there; 
for while with Liszt I can do full justice to all Mme. 
Sand’s wonderful genius, ] cannot conceive of her 
possessing power to give happiness or help at any 
How well Liszt sketches 
Thou hast led thy 


time, to one like Chopin. 
her: ‘ Brown, olive hued Lelia! 
steps in solitary places, sombre as Lara, soul-tortured 
as Manfred, rebellious as Cain ; but more ferocious, 
more pitiless, more inconsolable than they; for thou 
hast not found one man’s heart sufficiently feminine 
to love thee as they were love |; to pay to thy maseu- 
line charms the homage of a confiding and blind sub- 
mission, a mute and ardent devotion; and allow thy 
Amazon force to protect his obedience.’ 

“The gracious, clegant tone-poct was not made for 
such a nature ; and though Prince Karol might have 
forgotten for awhile his higher origin, under the mys- 
terious influences of her siren power, he at last soared 


off into a purer realm, and his last moments on earth 





were left mercifully undarkened by any Sphrinx-tor- | 


turings of that regard whieh, in her eunning, adroit 
account of the intercourse between them she calls 
‘maternal adoration entirely free from illusion.’ ”’ 

All these thoughts led us to read from her curious 
autobiography — as long, and in many places as spun 
out, as that of Mme. DeGenlis, the Mme. Sand of 
her day, — all the passages relating to Chopin, and 
we grew indignant over her unaimiable unveiling of 
the great but sensitive artist’s foiblss. Why could 
she not have been as generous as Liszt? Or why 
did not the memory of that “ maternal adoration ’ 
impose silence on her ? 

There are in this life, often, fearful, mysterious rup- 
between hearts, which make the future of this 


’ 


tures 
world desolate to both, aud which no words can ex- 
plain, nor rectify ; all defence or exculpation only 
vulgarizes and degrades ; better leave these griefs to 
be resolved in another state of being, and envelop the 
ever aching wounds in the mantle of 

‘A silence more pathetic than death.” 

While we were talking, the vestibule door opened, 
and in came our beautiful N., holding up triumphant- 
ly in her fine arms, her baby-boy. Had I been a 
sculptor T should have seized the pose on the instant. 
Tt was as beautiful as any classic Nymph and infant 
Bacchus, that the relics of ancient Art have to show us. 
Oh1 divine Nature, we have thee always with us, 
and yet we are so blind! 

“What are you two doing?” she cried. “ Do 
you know what time it is ?”’ 

"a About mid-day, — or two o’clock, may be. 

“Mid-day! After ow", dreamers! I have waited 
ever since mid-day for you, and finding your coming 


” 


hopeless, I have come to seek you.” 


We looked aghast. After 4! And so much yet 


to be done before the 6 o’clock dinner. The day had 
passed like a dream. We sate a little while and 
talked to the lovely young mother ; then, with diffi- 
culty, I carried S. off from the delicious babe, — she 
has a marvellous proclivity towards such dear little 


animals, — but I was relentless ; those woods at sun- | 


set must be seen; she must earry to her town home a 
memory of my dearest haunts. 

We rushed up the road, traversed fields and lifted 
fence-bars, to seek the shortest road to my pet corners, 
to the path by the swamp-stream, where nod plume- 
like, superb fans, and bloom the richest Cardinal 
flowers, whose vivid scarlet blossoms made S.’s eyes 
dance with delight ;—to the Magnolia thicket and 
stately little pine grove, under whose shade-lapped 
in the velvety moss, I often long to he at rest. 
The sunset gilded the atmosphere, and the air was 
filled with the balmy odor of the pines. 

“ Read’s poetry must be strictly pastoral,” I said, 
“for one remembers it always in such places as this.” 

Two verses from one of his last poems, “ The 
Singer,” trilled on my tongue, and I chanted them 
aloud, as we gathered ferns, pushed aside the tangled 
wild vines, tramped over the soft yielding moss, and 
leaned over the creek bank in the long reeds, for 
stately, nodding Cardinal blooms and the wind-like 
fungus Indian pipe and snowy white Serpent-heads : 

“To sweeter song the wind would melt, 

That fanned him with its perfumed wing; 
Flowers thronged his path, as if they felt 
The warm and flashing feet of Spring. 

The brooklet flung its ringlets wide, 
And leapt to him, and kept its pace, 
Sang when he sang and, when he sighed, 
Turned up to him its starry tace.”’ 

But we had to leave the beautiful woods and hurry 
up the hill, for S. had to pay a farewell visit to the 
attractive mnele and aunt in their picturesque old 
home, and he, like Epictetus, “ sick in body and be- 
loved by the gods.” 

Sorrow, old age, and solemnity, are sublime attri- 
butes, and where the sorrow is silent it is touching, 
and where the old age is calm and dignified with its 
solemnity, it is truly venerable ; so we both felt, as 
we walked silently but swiftly home. A delicious 
dinner, one of Tina’s inspirations, awaited us. 

“La soupe est justement préte,” she said, with a 
victorious Ude-like air, as we threw off our chapeaus 
rondes and leaned back languidly in our choirs. She 
knew that news would give us fresh energy, for her 
soups are artistic, so we drew up to the table and 
commenced. 

Artist-like we both own up frankly to a gott for 
appetitive repasts picturesquely served. It is not the 
luxury displayed — Sevres, Bohemia, and Canton, 
may be left unvisited, so that the /egumes and viandes 
be fresh, and cooked nicely, ‘ to a turn,” the soups 
savory, the fruits luscions, and the café noir like 
sorrow, black as night in its mass, but golden in its 


| sweet drops, soothing and calming down the gene- 
| rous dinner, as sorrow does the too exuberant life. 





We had just finished soup and second course, and 
were preparing to thrust the silver prongs of our forks 
in the gorgeous melon before us. S. was toying 
with some superb Bartlett pears, and I coquetting 
with some purple grapes, and the beat of the draw- 
ing coffee as it fell from the strainer was ringing 
rhythmically upon the ear, when again Cousin H. 
came. 

“A second time to-day,’ 
“you break your promise. 
meeting !”’ 

We tried to rouse ourselves, —in vain; we could 


, 


he cried, reproachfully, 
Not ready again for 


not leave those charmed delights ; so we concluded 
an armistice. He should go before, and keep a look 
out for our coming. We drew a delicious sigh of re- 
lief as he left us, and relapsed back into our sweet 
Arcadian life where there are no appointments to 
keep, no sermons to hear. 

But pleasure, like sorrow, also has its end — while 
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we were again drifting off ina most unprincipled 
manner, forgetting all about meeting and every thing 
else, N. came in on us in such a stately, calm way 
that we had to arise and do her bidding ; men can be 
put off, but a positive woman, —never! So we tore 
ourselves unwillingly away from the dear after- 
dinner dreams that were preparing to brood down 
lovingly over us. 

I really and truly wanted to hear K.’s sermon. It 
was to be a farewell one, — not the farewell ones of 
the day, those had been preached in the morning to 
his flock, and in the afternoon to his sabbath school 
children ; but this was to be only a few farewell 
words to the young men of the community — an un- 
prepared, simple good-bye. I had never heard him 
preach, and for my own sake I was pleased to hear 
him thus unprepared, as I would be better able to 
judge of his natural style and manner. 

I found him singularly calm and_ self-possessed, 
and preaching with an attractive dramatic effect that 
would have made of him a fine Shakespearian reader 
Hillard, I think, makes a mistake 
when he says that while “ English Oratory declines 
into hardness, American Oratory degenerates into 
sentimentality ; ” although he speaks more to my 
opinion when he says that the feminine character 
predominates in the latter. American oratory is not 
sentimental, but dramatie ; sometimes a little melo- 
dramatic, a little questionable in taste it may be, but 
never sentimental ; feminine, because tender and 
touching, when full of feeling, and enthusiastic and 
expansive. 

K. is dramatic, essentially so, and a poet. 
made some fine points. 
ries of form and gesture, was particularly beautiful. 
He was speaking of the dry dust and ashes that mere 
worldly pursuits yield. 

“We fashion out,” he said, “with curious skill, 
fair marble cisterns to ourselves ; we adorn them with 


on the boards. 


” 


He 


One image, with the accesso- 


every gracious sculpture, and bring to them all that 
taste and culture can supply; but when we go to 
draw up living waters from them we find them dry, 
and our fevered, parched souls turn away fainting, 
with hot lips seeking hopelessly, in the dry desert of 
the world, for drink and refreshment.” 

Nature has bestowed on K. an elegant, slender, 
rather languishing form, and endowed him with a 
most musical voice, which rings out like a clarion, 
and at times is as plaintive as a horn heard on a lake 
by moonlight; added to this, he has post graceful 
gestures, and the self-possession and calmness of mid- 
age. 

I looked curiously around this assemblage, which 
was a rare sight for me to see, as I have not been for 
years in a Protestant church, and the congregations 
of my own faith are so widely different. This was 
a true American audience of the old Pilgrim stamp ; 
stolid, quiet men,and self-restrained, enduring looking 
women, most of them hard-working ; and I thought, 
as my eyes rested dreamily on some suggestive faces, 
of what a wide field there is in our country for an 
“ Adam Bede” or “ John Halifax,” novelist. Some 
day such a woman will arise and portray this Ameri- 
ean life of the interior, this hardy plant ofthe old Pu- 
ritan graft. Some woman— not a man, for none 
but a woman could write such books as “Jane Eyre,” 
“John Halifax,” and “Adam Bede,” which seize 
with so powerful a grasp on the public taste. 

Strange public! for how is it that it takes so earn- 
estly to books so different in their character? I am 
a heretic on that subject ; I admit it; for while I ac- 
knowledge the great merit of ‘‘ John Halhfax,” and 
« Adam Bede,’ I never shall read them but the once ; 
but “Jane Eyre ” has been and will be a companion 
of my walks, my dreamy after dinner hours and my 
midnight waitingZmoments for tardy sleep. 

And now the Sunday is over, and the new week 
commences with its teaching-toil for me, and unwil- 
ling parting froin my friend, who goes back to her 
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town home, bearing pleasant memories, I trust, of her 
old companion, whose path once lay beside hers, in 
the golden wheat tracks of gracious, elegant town 
Yes, 
her memories are pleasant, for, as I wrote these last 


life, now and forever running so widely apart. 


words, a letter from her was laid down before me. 
“Dear A.,”’ she writes, “ what a host of pleasant 
recollections I have about you and B. The walks, 
the talks, the books, the music, the breakfasts and 
dinners — all are delightful. Tell Tina her soups 
have made me misanthropical. Last night I read 
Shenstone’s ‘ Schoolmistress’ aloud, which mother en- 
joyed greatly. Isit not a nice homely picture? The 
scent of the old fashioned thyme and sweet marjoram 
seem to linger in its lines, just as that poem of Read’s, 
The Singer,’ will forever smell to me of the frag- 
rant piny odors of your Unele’s woods, and bring 
back to me the nodding ferns and gorgeous Lobelias. 
Tell your Uncle how I love his woods. Good Bye.” 
September 29, 1859. A. R. 





A Course of Practice for Learners of the 
Piano-forte. 


(Frem Knorr’s ‘‘ Methodical Guide.”*) 


Transition TO Seconp Perron. 

Having passed satisfactorily through all these exer- 
cises and studies, the pupil may be considered master 
of the rudiments, and should be led to compositions 
of medium difficulty, beginning with the easiest of 
the kind. Inthe nature of things, no exact detini- 
tion can be given of such a class. <A reference to the 
compositions themselves, which will be enumerated, 
will give a sufficiently distinct idea of what the au- 
thor means. 

Preparatory to these there will be new mechanical 
finger exercises required, but with a greater compass 
than heretofore. 

As the teacher can lay only a few of these mechan- 
ical exercises before his pupils at a time, for private 
study, and so fill only half the time of the lesson 
with them, he will do well (rather than negleet the 
musical pregress entirely, and least of all in reading 
notes) to fill up the other half of the lesson by four- 
hand pieces. He should select, however, rather agree- 
able picees, to counterbalance the dryness of the me- 
chanical study. This purpose will be answered by a 
collection of arrangements, (mostly from operas), ed- 
ited by Diabelli, in Vienna, called Huterpe. The au- 
thor recolleects how his pupils always liked to play es- 
pecially the following numbers of this collection : 14, 
22, 25, 27, 52, (Rossini.) Nos. 255, 259, 261, 263, 
(Auber.) No. 286, (F. Schubert.) 

We now sive a list of the easiest compositions and 
études of this class, of medium difficulty. 

J. Pleyel, favorite Rondos, Nos. Land 2, in A and 
Eb, (Leipzig, Peters,) are two pleasing pieces, by 
which musical elocution may be greatly promoted, 
although Pleyel has become somewhat antiquated. 

G. Lickl, Rondinos, op. 34 and 35,in Eb and A, 
(Vienna, Haslinger,) contain nicely-treated themes 
by Paganini and Strauss, and are well suited, in 
point of difficulty, to follow those of Pleyel.* Here 
too belong,— 

C. Mayer, Variations, op. 41, on a Russian song, 
in F, (Leipzig, Hofmeister ;) and 

Beethoven, 6 Variations, No. 8, on “ Nel cor piu,” in 
G, (Vienna, Diabelli.) The first exemplifies the 
easy and elegant, the last the legato and expressive 
style. 

C. Mayer, Valse, in Eb, (Leipzig, Breitkopf and 
Hiartel,) presents a special exercise in dotted notes, 
to be held with the greatest care through their full 
value, whilst in its Trio, (in the manner of F. Schu- 
bert’s “ Le Des/re’’ Waltz,t) the upper voice is to be 
nicely and carefully slurred. It is found most correct 
in the author’s edition of A. E. Miiller’s Method, 
Part I. end of § 114. 

F. Schubert, Moments Musicales, op. 94, (Vienna, 
Diabelli,) contain a beautiful thought, (in F minor,) 
which, unfortunately, is not to be had separately. 

Suitable pieces for two and four hands at this 
Stage are,— 

F’. Hiinten, op. 12, 28, 31, 52, 50. 

W. Plachy, op. Be 

J, Schmitt, op. 62. 

C. Czerny, op. 111, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Besides these pieces for two or four hands,— 

H. Bertini, Etudes, op. 29 and 32, (Leipzig, Peters,) 
may be especially noted. They were originally de- 
signed as a preparation for the famous études of J. 

* There are, in all, seven of such Rondinos by Lickl. 


+ Of this Waltz, commonly ascribed to Beethoven, only the 
germ is found is one of that composer’s works.—TR. 





B. Cramer. As the study of the whole might prove 
too tedious, I make here a selection of one fourth, 
without, however, intending to impose any restriction 
upon the teacher. Nos. 1 and 8, in C; Nos. 14 and 
16, in E minor; Nos. 39 and 21, in F; Nos. 24 and 
48, in C; Nos. 43 and 47,in G; No. 34, in C mi- 
nor; and No. 37, in Ab.* 

Stephen Heller’s Romantic Etudes, op. 45, (Berlin, 
Schlesinger,) books first and second, form an agree- 
able variety from those of Bertini, which have gener- 
ally a more classical style ; Heller’s are interesting 
throughout, as they are less based upon dry figures, 
but are agreeable, melodious compositions. 


SECOND PERIOD. 
Preces or Meprum Dirricutry, First Harr. 


Coming to the compositions of medium difficulty, 
which exist in great numbers, the teacher should bear 
in mind, that (for the beginning, at least) there are 
two roads on which to advance, according as the pu- 
pil shows more of an artistical or of a dilettantic ten- 
dency. The first leads mainly through the works of 
Mozart, Haydn, Clementi, and similar composers; 
the other through those of Hiinten, Herz, &e. It 
will suffice to enumerate only a few pieces of this 
kind, (of which there are only too many,) in pro- 
gressive order, (as far as practicable, as, after all, the 
main difference in their difficulty depends upon the 
movement.! These the teacher may study, with his 
pupil, selecting alternately two-hand and’ four-hand 
pieces, according to his own judgment. This list, in- 
complete as it is, may serve, at least, as a standard in 
the selection of other similar compositions. 

A. For two Hands. 

F. Lauska, Sonat. brill. op. 37, in C. 

EF. Hiinten, Fantas. (Donna del Lago,) op. 24, in C. 
Var. (Them. Allem.) op. 16, in C. Var. (3 Airs 
Ital.) op. 65,5. No. 1, (La Zaira,) in F; No. 2, (La 
Niobe,) in C; No. 8, (La Norma,) in Eb. 

I. Herz. Rondo earact. ( Bare del’ Op. Marie,) op. 
33,in C. Les Trois Graces, op. 68. No.1 (Cavat. 
Pirat.) in Eb; No. 2, (Cavat. Semiramide,) in D; 
No. 3, (Cavat. Anna Bolena,) in ¥. 

C. Czerny, Var. (Sehnsuchts Walzer,) op. 12, in Ab.* 

C. Mayer, Var. (ona Waltz by Gallenberg,) in Ab. 

Gelinek, 9 Var. (on “ Wann i in der Fruh,’’) in Eb. 

TTummel, Rondo fay. op. 11, in Eb. La Bella Ca- 
price., op. 55, in Bb. 

Dussck, La Consolation, op. 52, in Bb. 

Mozart, Fantas. in C minor ; and Rondo, in A mi- 
nor. Qlurr. Compl. de Mozart, Cah. VI. 

Haydn, Sonat. op. 92, in Eb. See Gurr. compl. 
de Haydn, Cah. 1. No. 1. 

Clementi, Presto, in Bb, (first movement,) No. 1. 
Sonata in G minor, No. 12, Gurr. compl. de Clemen- 
ti, Cah. I. Toceata, in Bh, (Liv. I. of Czerny’s 
* Beole du Doigter.) 

If any wish for arrangements, they may play Ou- 
verture Lancred., (Breitkopf and Hiartel,) or Ouvert. 
Jean de Paris, (Peters ;) nor are the dances by 
Stranss, Lanner, Labitzky, Gung], Lumbye, &c., al- 
together to be condemned ; only every thing in its 
proper time. 

Bs For four Hands. 


Clementi, 6 Sonat., Qurr. compl. de Cl., Cah. IV. 

Tlummel, Nott. op. 90, in F. 

Mozart, Sonates, &e., Geurr. compl. de M., Cah. 
VIL. VIII. 

C. Czerny, Var. (on Gallenberg’s Waltz,) op. 87, 
in Ab. 

F’. Ries, Marches, op. 9, 12, 22. 
op. 14. 

Of arrangements in which the pupil may play also 
the bass, the following are particularly recommended ; 

Spohr, Nott. op. 34, (Peters.) 

Beethoven, Septetto, op. 20, (Breitkopf and Hiirtel,) 
and the easier sort of Overtures; for instance: De- 
mophon ; Swiss Family ; Joseph; Hl Pirata ; Abu Has- 
san; Sargino; Elizabeth ; Maurer; Enchanted Rose ; 
Fra Diavolo, ete. Bad arrangements, as contained 
in various cheap collections to be met with, are to be 
avoided. 


Var. (Air Russe,) 


Pieces or Mepium Dirricutty, Seconp Har. 
A. 


As the way to compositions, gradually larger and 
more difficult, is prepared mainly by the better class 
of études, which are to be considered as special sup- 


For two Hands. 


* For those who may possess the French edition, or that of 
Schott & Sons, or Joh. André, we here enumerate the num- 
bers under which these études may there be found. They are: 
Op. 29, Nos. 25 and 1 in C. and Nos. 10 and 12,in E minor. 
Op. 82, No. 8, and op. 29. No. 19, in F. Op. 29, No. 16, and 
op. 32, No. 25,in ©. Op. 32, Nos. 6and 12,inG. Op. 82, No. 
18, in C minor, and op. 32, No. 19 in Ab.—Tr. 

* The ‘“‘Sehnsuchts Walzer” (Le Desire) originated with 
Beethoven, op. 7; the Waltz itself is by F. Schubert, op. 9. 








plements of the instruction book, these shall be men- 
tioned first in the following list : — 

A. Schmitt, Etudes, op. 16, Cah. 1. A work less 
universally appreciated, but excellent in details, 
which has for its main object equality and persistency 
of touch. Nos. 6, 8, and 13 may be recemmended 
even to finished players. 

J. B. Cramer, Etudes, Cah. 1. A work famous all 
over the world; the basis of study for, perhaps, all 
the virtuos? ; which aims to secure, not only the great- 
est possible quiet of the hands in /egato playing, but, 
also, particularly the practice of the weaker fingers, 
the third and fourth. Hints for some passages are 
contained in the author's edition of this book, with 
notes, (Boston, O. Ditson & Co.) 

A. k. Miller, Caprices, op. 29, Cah. I. Nos. 1 and 
2. A work truly classical, having for its object 
chiefly the practice of artificial operations of the 
hands; as exchanging, interlocking (the fingers of 
one hand between those of the other), and crossing 
hands. 

C. Czerny, Toceata, op. 92, in C. An uninterrup- 
ted exercise in donble notes, promoting firmness and 
persistency in touch, and at the same time written in 
amore vigorous and pithy style than most of the 
works of this composer. 

C. Mayer, Toccata in E. A counterpart of the 
preceding, as its object is an eusy change of fingers 
by repeatedly striking the same key. As a composi- 
tion, it is a model of elegance, being one of the earli- 
est works of this compo-er. 

I. Herz, Exere. and Préludes, op. 21. Exercises 
and improvisations in easy, unrestrained form (a Ca- 
priccio) a key to many passages of Herz. Var. brill. 
( Violette,) op. 48 in G. Var. brill. (Derniére Valse 
de Weber®) op. 51 in Ab. 

C. Mayer, 34 Gr. Rondo in B minor. Towards 
the end to be played without exchanging the fingers. 

: von Weber, Gr. Polonaise, op. 21, in Eb. 
Anufforderung z. Tanze, (Invitation to the Dance,) op. 
65,in Db. Polace. brill, op. 72, in E. 

The following pieces belong to the class of Lieder 
ohne Worte, (Songs without Words,) which name is 
given nowadays to almost any thing that is entitled 
Romance, Notturno, Rhapsody, Pensée Fugitive, &e. 
They are intended to make the pupil familiar with 
methods of elocution very frequently occurring in our 
parlor musie. 

Field, Notturno, (No. 5,) in Bb. A kind of sere- 
nade, noble in the simplicity of the melody, on a 
broad harmonic basis. This kind of compositions 
Field was the first to introduce.* 

(. Mayer, Notturno, (No. 3.) in E. 

Kalkbrenner, Pensée Fugitive, (La Femme du Marin) 
in G. 

Leop. de Meyer, Chant Bohémien, in Ab. 

Hlenselt, Chrason d’ Amour, op. 5, No. 11, 
orivinally in B. 

Liszt, Lob der Thrénen, (“ Praise of Tears,”’) by 
F. Schubert. Transcription in D. 

Dohler, Notturno, op. 24, in Db. 

Chopin, Notturno, op. 9, No. 2,in Eb. On the 
basis of that of Field mentioned above ; only much 
more complicated, but without injuring the beauty, 
which, on the contrary, is only heightened by pecu- 
liar manners of playing, (@/a Paganini.) Mazurkas 
op. 9, 7, (Liv. 1 and 2.) Vals. op. 18, in Eb. 2 
Polon. op. 26. Vals. op. 42, in Ab. 

These easiest of Chopin’s compositions give an 
idea of the character of the modern romantic school, 
which is generally placed in contrast with the old 
classical school. It has its foundation in Beethoven’s 
later warks, and in those of F. Schubert; it was, 
however, not fully recognized until it got a new im- 
petus from Paganini. Chopint and Robert Schu- 
mann, two kindred poetical natures, were the first 
to own allegiance to it. 

R. Schumann, Papillons, op. 2. 
(Scenes d’Enfants,) op. 15. 

(These two works of Schumann are among the 
easiest of this composer, who, however, requires less 
of mechanical practice than of spiritual comprehen- 
sion.) 

Those wishing for arrangements may take two 
overtures by Mozart, viz.: to Don Juan and to The 
Magic Flute, (Peters ;) one of Gluck to his Jphigenie 
in Aulis; and that of Spohr to Faust. 


B. For four Hands. 


Moscheles, Rondo brill. op. 30, in A. 
Kalkbrenner, Var. (Murch de Moise) op. 94, in A. 


in Bb, 


Kinderscenen, 


* The waltz known as Weber's Last Waltz is not by Weber, 
but by Reissiger.—Tr. 

* Other notturnos by Field are also very beautiful; for in- 
stance, No, 8,in Ab; No. 4, in A. New edition, by Liszt, 
Schubert, & Co.. Hamburg and Leipzig. 

+ A life of Chopin, and a most excellent exposition of Cho- 
pin’s genius, as it is embodied in his works, by Franz Liszt, the 
hero of modern piano playing, and one of the few intimate 
friends of Chopin, may be found in Nos. 3-11, Vol. I., of 
“ Dwight’s Journal of Music.” 
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Piris, Var. (them. orig.) op. 112, in D. Var. | 
(Rob. le Diable,) op. 117, in C. 
Of Arrangements. | 


J. Haydn, Symphonies, arranged by C. Kage, Nos. 
3,7, 9,14; and, 

Mozart, Symphonies, in older arrangements, (G | 
minor, Eb, C with the closing fugue ;) also Overtures 
viz.: Lulu; John of Finnland; Dessauer March ; 
Alfonso and Estrella; Preciosa; Falconer’s Bride: 
T he Vestal; Olympia; and others. 


(To be continued.) 





Mozart—Child and Man. 


(Continued from page 213.) 
No. 4}. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Mantua Jan. 11, 1770. 

We arrived yesterday, and an hour after we were 
at the Opera. We are in excellent health, God be 
thanked. Wolfgangerl looks like a captain who has 
just gone through a campaign ; the air and the chim- 
ney fires have tanned him, chiefly round the nose and 
the month ; pretty much like the Emperor. My 
beanty has not greatly suffered as yet, — fortunately, 
for I should be sadly grieved. 

I went to see the Prince of Taxis to-day, but he 
was away and his gracious spouse, the Princess, had 
so many letters to write she conld not receive her 
compatriots. To-morrow we dine with Count Eu- 
gene d’Arco. At Verona we saw the Musenm Lapi- 
darium ; you can read the description of it in 
Keyster’s travels. I bring back with me, however, a 
volume concerning the antiquities of Verona. I 
should make this letter too heavy and too dear were I 
to inclose the papers which speak of Wolfgang. I 
send you one, however, in which there are two mis- 
takes, namely, that they call him maestro di capella, 
and that they make him less than 13, whereas it 
should be under 14. I could send you all sorts of 
documents about him, for poets have vied with each 
other in singing his praises. 








No. 42. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, Jan. 26,1770 
On the 16th there was the usual weekly concert at 
Mantua, in the rooms of the Philharmonic Academy, 
to which we were invited. I wished you could have | 
seen the 7vatrino Academia. Never, in my life, have 
I seen anything prettier of the kind. It is rot a 
Theatre, but an opera house, with private boxes, 
Instead of the stage, there is a platform, on which 
the musicians are stationed, and behind the musi- 
cians is a row of private boxes for the andience. 
Tam at a loss to describe the multitude of people, 
the applause, the noise, the shouts, the “ bravos” 
succeeding one upon another; ina word, the general 
admiration. Count Engene d’Arco showed us every 
imaginable politeness at Mantua. As to the Prince 
of Taxis, it was impossible to obtain an andience. 
He was returning home just at the moment of our 
second visit. But we were told that the Prince had 
engagements which he could not put off, and begged 
we would come another time. The countenance, the 
trembling voice of the servant, and his confused ex 
pressions, showed me instantly that the prince had no | 
desire to see us. God forbid T should disturb any 
one in the midst of engagements, especially when to | 
do so involved a long journey and coach-hire into the 
bargain. Fortunately we have neither of us lost 
anything by not coming into closer contact, for we 
saw each other at a distance, and if I saved the cost 
of a coach, I spared him the fright of having to show 
me some politeness in retarn for the honors he met 
with at the court, and from the nobility of Salshurg. | 
I send you a piece of poetry written by a Signor | 
Sartoretti, with whom we dined at Mantua. The 
next day came a servant bearing in gallant. stvle 
upon a salver a magnificent boquet, tricked out with 
red ribbons, to which was appended a four-ducat 
piece. ‘The verses were stuck in the very centre of 
the boquet. I can assure you that T have met every- 
where with excellent people, and that everywhere we 
found friends quite marked in their feelings, who 
never left us till our departure, and would have done 
anything to make our stay agreeable. I may men- 
tion, for instance, the family of Count Spaursk at 
Insprack ; Baron Picini, Count Ladron, Cristiani 
Cosmi, at Roveredo ; Count Carlo Emily, Marquis 
Carlotti, Count Giusti, the house of Luggiatti, and 
especially M. Locatelli, at Verona; at Mantua, the 
house of Count d’Arco, and especially Signor Rotti- | 
nelli, who, with his brother and sister-in-law, quite | 


placed themselves at our disposal. The wife was full 
of solicitude for Wolfgang, as though she had been 
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his mother, and we did not part without shedding 
tears. 

T must also tell yon, that neither at Mantna nor at 
Verona do concerts pay. Everyone comes in gratis ; 
at Verona, only the nobility do so, as they alone con- 
tribute to the concerts ; at Mantua, besides the nobili- 
ty, the military and the citizens do, because the 
Academy is kept up by an endowment of the 
Empress. You will thereby be apprised that we are 
in no likelihood of becoming rich in Italy, and vou 
must learn that it is much if one clears travelling 
expenses. Hitherto I have always succeeded in this. 

In the six weeks since our departure from Salz- 
burg we have spent seventy ducats. For even when 
living a parto, and never dining at home scarcely, 
supper. the rooms, fire-wood are still so dear, that 
you never leave an inn without parting with abont six 
ducats for only nine or ten days. I thank God I 
left you at home. In the first place, von could not 
have borne the cold : secondly, it would have cost an 
enormous sum of money, and we could not have had 
the free quarters we are now enjoying in the Con- 
vent of the Augustines of St. Mark, where we are 
not saved all the expense, it is true, but we are com- 
modionsly and safely lodged, and quite close to His 
Excellency Connt Firmiami. FEverv night our beds 
are warmed, so that Wolfgang is delighted to go to 
bed. One of the friars waits on us. 

(To be continued.) 


Fine Arts. 
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Miss Hosmer’s Zenobia. 
(From the Home Journal.) 


Yonr entertaining jonraal seldom fails in cordial 
recognition of whatever indicates progressive ten- 
dencies in the education and character of women. 
Therefore, von cannot be otherwise than deeply ir- 
terested in Harriet Hosmer, spiritually the twin-sister 
of Rosa Ronhenur, of whom one of vour correspon- 
dents lately gave such a graphic and lively sketch. 

When TI parted from Miss Hosmer, on her return 
to Rome, in 1857, her mind was completely occnpicd 
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| A procession. 





measured tread natural to a stately person walking in 
The expression of the beautiful face 
is admirably conceived. It is sad, but calm, and 
very proud; the expression of a great soul, whose 
regal majesty no misfortune could dethrone. Miss 
Hosmer, in a letter accompanying the photograph, 
writes : ‘IT have tried to make her too proud to ex- 
hibit passion or emotion of any kind; not subdued, 
though a prisoner; but calm, grand, and strong within 
herself.”’” I think the public will agree that she has 
successfully embodied this high ideal of her superb 
subject. 

Are you not glad a woman has done this? I know 
you are; or I would not have written to you of my 
own delight in this great performance of our gifted 
countrywoman. 

This grand specimen of modern sculpture is now 
at Rome, in the Academia dei Quiriti. It will be ex- 


| hibited a short time in London, and then brought to 





with planning a statue of Zenobia in chains, as she | 
anpeared in the triumphal procession of Aurelian. | 


The personal beauty and prond bearing of that erent 
Queen of the East rendered her an admirable subject 
for sculpture ; and the costume of the place and pe- 
riod was also extremely favorable to artistic purposes 


But the earnest young senIptor foresaw many ohsta- | 


cles in the way of success. The action of walking 


| would obvionsly be very diffienlt to render gracefully 
} and naturally in marble; and it required genius to 


conceive and embody the expression snitable to the 
Majesty of Palmyra under such painful cirenmstances, 
T said to mvself: “ If my enterprising and energetic 


young friend accomplishes this task well, she will as- | 


” 


suredly deserve a place in the world’s history. 
She has accomplished it well. T am sure that 


| would be your prompt verdict, if you could see a 


photograph of the completed statue, which I received 
from Rome last week. 

She has worked at this great statue with such in- 
tensity of purpose, and such untiring labor, that phy- 
sicians sent her into Switzerland to save her life. 


The production is worth all the concentrated thoneht | 


she has bestowed upon it. 


she has hitherto done. Many women, if they had 


| accomplished half as much, wonld think they had a 


right to put up at the Hotel de l’Univers, and do 
nothing during the remainder of their natural lives, 
but repose on their Iaurels, and be lionized by visitors. 
But Miss Hosmer is not one of that stamp. 


Tt far surpasses anything | 


Her | 


sonl is so ahsorbed by an intense love of Art, that she | 


will never be satisfied with any stopping-place on the 
ladder of excellence. 

The statue of Zenohiais larger than life size. The 
head is covered with 2 helmet, fashioned like a tiara 
in front, suggested by a medal of the Palmvrean 
Queen in the British Museum. Under this, in keep- 
ing with the royal costumes of the East, isa gemmed 


fillet, the ends of which fall among her curls, and | 


meet in-a pleasing line, the ornamented cinte crossed 
upon the breast. The left hand clutches the chain 
fastened to her wrist by manacles in the shape of 
bracelets. 


up in the Amazonian fashion. Over this first dress 
is a shorter robe of thicker material. The ample 
folds of a rich mantle, fastened on the shoulders with 
gems, breaks up the monotonous outline of the more 
closely-fitting garments. The whole costume is a 
charming combination of Grecian grace with oriental 
magnificence. In the position of the feet and limbs, 
the artist seems to me to have accomplished the ex- 
ceedingly difficult task of making a just poise between 
action and repose. It indicates precisely the slow, 


| large for the waist and hips. 


On the right arm, which falls naturally | 
and easily by her side, is visible a thin sleeve looped | 


this country. L. Marra CuiLp. 





Page's “Venus Conducting Anes from 
Troy.” 
From the N. Y. Albion. 


Mr. Page’s picture is now here and on exhibition 
at the Dusseldorf Gallery. It is a striking, and in 
some respects, an admirable work,—one which at 
once asserts its claim to a careful consideration of its 
merits. 

The composition is as simple as it could well be. 
Venns_ stands in a shell which is drawn by a pair of 
doves and pushed by a pair of wingless cupids. In 
the far distance the Trojan ships are seen, following 
the goddess. Conventional forms and standards 
have been adopted with regard to every part of the 
picture, except the principal figare. The sea, the 
shell, the ships, the doves, the Ioves, are all impossi- 
ble in natare ; and this is well enough, for they pro- 
fess to be nothing more than conventional. But it 
has been the painter’s aim to paint the woman as like 
nature—ideal nature—as a woman could be painted. 
He has interposed no drapery, no limb, no shadow to 
perform the slightest office of concealment. Yet the 
picture is entirely modest. We have seen many a 
portrait of a woman clothed to the chin and to the 
wrists, at which men and women with the least deli- 
cacy of pereeption could not Took together, and from 
which men so endowed would turn with distaste, 
even when alone. But this entirely naked figure 
awakens no such feeling. No modest woman ought 
to be repelled by it; no modest woman will, except 
in ohedience toa feeling not natural, but acquired. 
Between this Venus and another in Boston by the 
same painter, and if we mistake not from the same 
model, there is a great difference. For while this is 
not immodest, that one is: the immodesty of the 
other consisting not in the nakedness of the figure, 
hut in the expression of the face and the action of the 
limhs, 

Mr. Page’s Venus is the old classical Veniis, with 
all her traits and attributes. The amber hair; the 
violet eves; the sweet, voluptuous, @eep-eornercd 
mouth: the check flushed with the consciousness of 
heantv; the alluring glance; the figure in which no 
form is noble, no line severe, but all is rounded to the 
gentlest wooing andulation ; the very pearl, ear-pen- 
dant, that Vualean gave—(one only, for its companion 
was dissolved by Cleopatra ;)—these all are there : 
and the first impression, as the figure is seen through 
the golden haze which the painter has cast over it, is 
of the fullest expression of the most entrancing type 
of womanly beauty. But at a second glance, faults 
ereat and manifold appear. The head, of the highest 
Greck type, is beautiful in itself, but much too large 
for the figure. The neck is poor in form and unnatu- 
The shoulders are beautiful, but too 
The breasts are ex- 
quisite in form and color, though a little hard and 
wooden in texture; but they are an inch or two be- 
low their proper place upon the bust, and look as if 
they had slipped down, like a land slide on a moun- 
tain. The waist is unnaturally small and far from 
beautiful; even a corset-wearing woman of modern 
days would hardly show such manifest effects of com- 
pression after having been relieved a little while from 
her artificial support. Just below the waist, too, is 
another anatomical fault; for the upper part of the 
figure is slightly turned to the right, and the depres- 
sion which there marks the middle of the trunk, is 
carried very decidedly in the same direction, an error 
which could only be the result of the painter’s having 
failed to observe that the rotation of the upper part 
of the human figure upon the lower takes place en- 
tirely above the hips. But from the hips down, as 
well as from the shoulders to the finger tips, the draw- 
ing is almost faultless, and the lines in these parts are 
exquisitely beautiful. The figure is incorrect, both 
in proportion and in individual parts ; but the limbs 


ral in action. 
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are perfect in form, and also in action, if we except 
the right leg which is turned too much in at the knee; 
so much, in fact, as nearly to produce the effect of 
consciousness, and so imperil the modesty of the pic- 
ture. 

It is asa painter (using the word in its strictest 
sense), rather than as a draughtsman, that Mr. Page 
wins our admiration in this work. The color is rich, 
strong, and harmonious, and of that pure and genu- 
ine character which is only attained by men who, to 
an exquisite natural perception of color, add a thor- 
ough knowledge and mastery of the resources of the 
pallette. The affected golden tone of this picture 
granted, as something not to dispute about, its color- 
ing is of a higher order than that of any other modern 
painter whose works we have seen; we will not ex- 
cept Couture. But not only in color is the work so 
admirable; the modelling of the figure, the fleshy 
texture of its surface, the exquisite gradation of light 
and shadow, reflected lights, and even reflected shad- 
ows, including, of course, the preservation of local 
color under all cireumstances, make this picture one 
of the most remarkable, as it is one of the most at- 
tractive, among modern works of Art. We are in- 
formed that it is to be engraved in line. 





Church's “Heart of the Andes.” 


From the London Saturday Review. 


It does not need a prophet to arise and point to the 
West, in order to proclaim in what direction we may 
look for a young and vigorous school of Art. Those 
who scan the horizon augura great Art future for 
America, and we regard with peculiar interest the 
harbingers of that new school which we anticipate. 
It would be impossible to predict the direction which 
it may take, as there are too few works of American 
artists known in this country to justify any opinion 
on the subject. We know the reputation gained by 
the Transatlantic sculptors who have studied in 
Rome ; but we knew positively nothing of American 
pictures, beyond a few landscapes which found their 
way across the Atlantic, when, last year, Mr. Church’s 
fine picture of the “ Falls of Niagara” showed that 
Art was not limited to Europe, and that it was not 
necessary for genius to study in any school but that 
of nature. It would be superfluous to do more than 
allude to a picture which was generally seen, and 
which was fully acknowledged as a great achievement. 
Mr. Church’s was an unexampled aud marvellous 
treatment of water. If he failed to give all the beau- 
ty of color, he sueceeded in rendering the motion of 
water, its endless variety, its weight and irresistible 
force, with the intense truth that only genius can at- 
tain. Here was a young artist who had mastered one 
of the very greatest difficulties of landscape art—rep- 
resentation of water in motion; and so perfect was 
the rainbow spanning the Falls that at first sight it 
appeared an optical delusion rather than a creation of 
the painter. It seemed a ray of light reflecting on 
the picture the prismatic color of the glass through 
which it passed. The line of low, distant landscape 
and sky was, we remember, less satisfactorily treated. 
Great was the expectation Mr. Church aroused when 
he sent a second picture to be engraved in England ; 
for, it may be observed, it is only in the way of busi- 
ness that we have a chance of seeing his works. 

The “Heart of the Andes” is now shown by Messrs. 
Day and Son, in the German Gallery, in Bond Street, 
with all the pomp and circumstance always attending 
works exhibited separately with a special object. If 
no one had recorded on canvas such a mighty scene 
of water as the Falls of Niagara, we have all seen 
mountains nobly drawn, and so have a standard to 
judze by. Here we may say that it is not to be as- 
sumed that the elevation and size of a mountain pro- 
portionally increase the difliculties which an artist has 
to surmount, and therefore there is as great merit in 
truthfully rendering the Alps as the Andes. Mr. 
Church’s picture is a panorama ona vast scale. It 
does not impress one at first sight, and it is only by 
examination that full justice will be done to the re- 
markable qualities it exhibits. The spot selected is 
on the Equator, several miles from Quito. The art- 
ist is supposed to be on high ground. A river, which 
has broken over rocks, flows beneath him, and on 
either side are bold groups of trees, detached from the 
forest, which has its glades, secret streams, luxuriant 
vegetation all brought out; whilst in the foreground 
are bright flowering shrubs in full bloom, crimson 
passion-flowers and other creepers tangling around 
the trunks of trees, in the branches of which we see 
brilliant tropical birds. Beyond this dexterous and 
elaborate detail lies a tract of country—hill, dale, vil- 
lage, lake, and waterfall being given with great care. 
For miles the eye sweeps on with the plains to the 
great chain of mountains which grow out of the dis- 
tance, and rise gradually towards the sky, rearing 
peak above peak till they are lost in the clouds, be- 








yond which the region of eternal snow tells white 
against the blue sky. Two small figures before a 
little cross near the foreground enable one to esti- 
mate the vast scale of this grand panorama. There 
must be something bold in the heart of a man who 
sits down deliberately to paint such scenes, but for all 
this Mr. Church has not the pure feeling for moun- 
tain gloom and mountain glory. It is not necessary 
to have seen a particular mountain to recognize the 
general truth of its portraiture; so in the American 
artist’s mountains we do not doubt the exactitude of 
the outline, but we miss the delicate, subtle hand that 
would have lingered tenderly in tracing the detail of 
spur and cleft, and, in spite of the snow, following 
the articulation of what has been called the skeleton 
of the mountain. A blurred sketch of Welsh hills, 
by David Cox, seizes on the mind, and has more of 
the true elements of grandeur than Mr. Church’s ten 
fect of panoramic view of some of the highest moun. 
tains in the world. 

certain mastery of manipulation Mr. Church 
undoubtedly has, but whether he is in the highest 
sense a great artist we are not prepared to decide. 
The “ Heart of the Andes” exhibits his versatility 
rather than increases his reputation. The local color 
of American scenery is new to us; yet, arguing from 
what we know, the proofs would confirm us in the 
opinion that Mr. Church is not a great colorist. We 
know the exquisite tints of American shrubs and 
flowers transplanted from their natural soil, and then 
we ask why they should lose their brilliant luminous 
appearance and delicacy by being painted in the Tro- 
pics. The painting might have been expected to be 
startling in its vividness, yet, on the contrary, it is 
opaque, the texture reminding us of German painting 
on copper. It is summer, but there is no warmth ; 
there is sun, but it is simply light, without heat. The 
mountains are leaden, like the clouds ; the sky has no 
luminousness. There is no tender dying away of 
tint, without which Mr. Ruskin has said there is no 
good, no right color, We much regret that Mr. 
Church has never been in Europe, has never seen the 
masterpieces of his art. Nor, for the present, is he 
likely to do so, for he is now devoting his ambitious 
energies to painting icebergs in Greenland. It is im- 
possible, however, that so determined and adventurous 
a man should fail to achieve success, with youth, tal- 
ent, and discipline in his favor. His fellow country- 
men admire and applaud him because he “sticks at 
nothing.”’ He should follow the bent of his own ge- 
nius, without forgetting his real public—men with 
eyes and hearts trained in the study of the noblest 
works of Art. To them he must look to win his high- 
est praise, higher than the admiration of the untrav- 
elled American connoisseur. We look on Mr. C. 
as the probable founder of a school of landscape pain- 
ting. Something grand and revolutionary in Art 
should, one might expect, be originated by the influ- 
ences of nature on a grand scale, moulding the minds 
of those who study the secrets of her beauty ; yet this 
is not necessarily the result, if we may generalize from 
a particalar instance, and speculate whether it is as 
true of a people as it is of an individual that the first 
flights of genius are rarely very original. There is 
an old way of trying wings to feel how high they may 
soar. 

Transatlantic literature has as vet scarcely produced 
any great national work. The best books are, for the 
most part, founded on European models, the most 
original are the wild shoots grafted on the Old World 
stock. Will it be the same in art as in literature ? 
Shall we see a gradual development, or shall we be 
startled ont of all precedents by true American art, 
Minerva-like, springing full-grown into the astonished 
world? The “Falls of Niagara,’ by Mr. Church, 
would make us incline to the latter hypothesis ; and 
we await what he may hereafter send us with the 
greatest curiosity and interest. 





Life’s Autumns. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 


We, too, have autumns, when our Icaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 

And we stand reaped and bare. 


Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 

At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 


But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 





And something earlier every year, 
Our singing birds take wing. 


As less the olden glow abides, 
And less the chiller heart aspires, 

With drift-wood beached in past spring tides 
We light our sullen fires. 


By the pinched rushlight’s starving beam, 
We cower and strain our wasted sight, 
To stitch youth’s shroud up, seam by seam, 

In the long arctic night. 


It was not so — we once were young — 

When Spring, to womanly Summer turning, 
Her dew-drops on each grass-blade strung, 

In the red sunrise burning. 


We trusted then, aspired, believed 

That earth could be remade to-morrow ; — 
Ah, why be ever undeceived ? 

Why give up faith for sorrow ? 


Oh, thou whose days are yet all spring, 
Trust, blighted once, is past retrieving ; 
Experience is a dumb, dead thing ; 
The victory’s in believing. 





“Professor.” 


The most sadly persecuted word in our language 
is Professor. It once indicated a class of learned 
men, who filled the highest seats in the universities, 
and implied a world of erudition and many accom- 
plishments. Professors, for the most part, were gen- 
tlemen of great refinement of manners, accustomed 
to the best society, and welcomed as men of most 
agreeable manners and capacity for affording solid 
and rational entertainment. It is difficult to distin- 
guish, in this graccless time, between the legion of 
personages whose names are published with this pre- 
fix, until the character of their business is known. 
We were informed, a day or two since, that “ Profes- 
sor” would enter the cages of certain wild 
animals in a travelling menagerie, and were really at 
a loss to know whether the astounding announcement 
was credible. It might possibly be that some learned 
theologian, desirous of practically illustrating ‘‘ Dan- 
iel in the Lion’s den,” had ventured on this singular 
and startling method. Or, perhaps, some other lear- 
ned professor, devoted to the advancement of learn- 
ing, had chosen this occasion to study the habits of 
wild animals for the benefit of his college, but our 
doubts were dissipated by reading that he was the 
successor of Van Amburgh, the caravan man. 

A man may be a professor by simply professing an 
art or trade. In this sense, every physician, attorney, 
clergyman, mechanic, or blackleg, is a professor, and 
the menagerie man was therefore literally correct 
when he ambitiously appropriated the tite. The 
word has not, until a very recent time, been applied 
to any other than one who teaches in a seminary of 
learning, and Professor Agassiz would not wish to be 
classed with ‘ Professor’’ , who bangs a tame 
lion and cuffs a sickly tiger about in a wooden cage. 

Every dancing-master is now-a-days Professor ; 
plain mister is altogether put aside, and Rarey, the 
horse tamer, claims the title which is so well and hon- 
orably borne by Agassiz, the naturalist, Hitchcock, 
the geologist, by Silliman and Robinson. 

The great naturalists, whose intimate acquaintance 
with nature enables him to reconstruct a fish from its 
broken and fragmentary bones, the learned gentleman 
who, from his study, sends out editions of the classics, 
or writes most profound disquisitions on mental and 
moral, is professor with the sable personages who 
removes spots from old broadcloth, or the less respect- 
able quack, who advertises his nostrums and _ his 
cures. The title is no longer redolent of the atmos- 
phere of college, and laden with recollections of the 
laboratory and the library ; it has fallen on evil times. — 

It is now a convenient caption for dabblers in all 
sorts of arts, theaim of which isto get a living out 
of the public with the least possible labor, and requir- 
ing the exercise of no capital, except impudence. 

Alas! for the once honored word; the time has 
come for it, like furniture worn out, to be turned out 
for the use of the “lower classes.” —Buffalo Express. 


Musical Correspondence. 


(A rather Verdi ish letter.) 
Sr. Lours, Oct. 6.— Since my last communica- 
tion, we have had an operatic performance every 
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night, which, if continued much longer, may possibly 
prove a “leetle too much of a good thing,” as our 
citizens at this period have not yet fully realized and 
appreciated their duty of attending every night for 
several weeks, nor are their purses plethoric enough 
to withstand the drain of the constant “ carriage and 
four tickets.” 

In the metropolis we may visit the opera night 
after night and encounter new faces; but in a small 
town of the size of St. Louis, only a certain class at- 
tend, and their places are filled so regularly that one 
soon recognizes almost every attendant, and knows 
just how much this new “elegant fan” or that “ ex- 
quisite boquet” cost, or how much was invested in 
total to produce such an effect. 

But we are wandering. We have been favored 
with everything but Sonnambula ; Lucrezia once; Er- 





nam, three times; Trovatore, twice ; Traviata, three 
times; Rigoletto, once; Norma, twice; Favorita, 
once; and Poliuto four or five times. 

In reviewing that list, our first impression is that 
this troupe runs to Verdi; and we venture to say» 
“and we say it boldly,” that take it when you will, 
in spite of the sneers of various astute critics, the 
music in Verdi's operas pleases more and draws bet- 
ter houses than that of any modern composer. 77ro- 
vatore and Traviata ave full of melody, drawn though 
it may be from other sources, vet Verdi has the tact 
of arranging his music, producing startling effects 
here, and fine contrasts there, which please, and 
which are not excelled. His concerted finales in Tyro- 
vatore and Ernani are masterpieces ; and his instru- 
mentation, although perhaps too noisy at times, and 
ofien abrupt in modulation, has a smoothness and 
melody about it which always wi/l please. Hence 
Verdi will remain popular, and his works will be per- 
formed wherever an operatic performance is given. 

When our troupe first came, we were promised 
Martha, Don Giovanni, Vépres Siciliennes, &e.; but 
their success has been of such a doubtful character 
that the expediency of any extra expense is question- 
able; and besides that, the tastes of the people must 
be consulted. The mass rule here. 

Aamo, described as 2 broken down prima donna 
by New York critics, has pleased some and disap- 
pointed more. Her voice is a cross between a shake 
and a squeak, and she can strike no “gece, a or 
high notes without producing a decidedly unpleasant 
impression. Still she has fine abilities as an actress, 
and redeems herself, when she kas an opportunity. 
She sung Norma, with Paropy as Adalgisa, rather 
a novel cast and one which did her no credit, coming 
as it did after Parodi’s rendering of the same role. 

The singer who has “filled the bill” most aecepta- 
bly to the audience is Signor Gnone. He has im- 
proved very much, sings true, intonates correctly, thus 
relieving himself of our first main criticism, and, the 
cold, under which he was laboring at first having left 
him, he appears to have a powerful, fine organ, and 
under good control. Our favorable verdict has been 
upheld by the audiences in attendance. 

To-night, we believe, is the last night. From here 
they go to Louisville. The season, on the whole, 
both pecuniarily and artistically considered, has been 
a decided success. They leave with the regrets of 
many, and the “ Almighty Dollars ” of still more. 

Presto. 
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Music IN THis NoumBer. — Kyrie a Capella, by Ropert FRANZ, 
continued. 


Italian Opera. 

The audiences at the Boston Theatre, since 
the first two nights, have continued reasonably 
large, until Don Giovanni claimed and had the 
usual crowd. Martha and Ernani proved the 
next most attractive among the hacknied favor- 
ites. Norma was given on the third night, last 
week, which we did not witness, but can credit 
what is said of the strong impersonation of Mme. 





Correst — strong, but not imaginative, we must 
believe—and of the sensation created among those 
whose ears have hungered for a strong tenore ro- 
busto, by the new debutant, as Pollione, Signor 
(or rather Herr) STIGELLI. 

On Friday evening Martha. A very few hear- 
ings suffice to exhaust the musical significance 
and take off the bloom of Flotow’s light and 
pretty melodies. The chief charm of the work 
lies in its facile, Frenchy, conversational humor, 
in the readiness with which it lends itself to the 
graceful. comic acting of those who are at the 
same time artists in their singing. In two, per- 
haps the most important parts, we had already 
had the best that could be had. It was impossi- 
ble to go to Martha with minds not preoccupied 
by the admirable Nancy of Adelaide Phillipps 
and the farmer Plunkett of Herr Formes.  Sig- 
nor JUNCA sang the music of the latter well, 
with rich and musical bass voice, but without a 
gleam of humorous sunshine in his uniformly sol- 
emn face, without the slightest unction, and with 
wise abstinence from all attempt at comic by-play. 
Of course Miss Nancy had no chance to do much, 
even if it had been in her, and Mme. Srra- 
KOSCH, with a contralto rich and warm, but hard 
and worn in parts, and a fine presence, made but 
a stiff and clumsy figure where much action was 
demanded. 

But Mme. Gassrer was a charming Lady 
Henrietta (Martha). If not so marvellously 
trained an instrument for every florid, flute-like 
passage as Laborde’s, her voice has richer color, 
more individuality and freshness, while there is 
the advantage of vitality and grace in all her 
movements ; and she is surely one of the most fin- 
ished of the soprano singers. The Lionel and 
poor Sir Tristam were as we had known them. 
In the latter character Herr MUELLER was as 
conscientious and as clever as he always is. 
BriGNoir seems always happy when he has an 
air so comfortably pitched in the best region of his 
voice as MW appari, &c., and he sang it this time 
exquisitely, giving himself out for once entire ; a 
repetition was insisted on and gladly granted. 
On an earlier occasion we were glad that he vic- 
toriously resisted one of the idle, unreasonable 
and obstinate encores of a portion of the audi- 
ence who sought to tyrannize over the rights of 
others. The general performance, orchestra in- 
cluded, was comparatively slip-shod. 





On Saturday afternoon came a Matinée. The 
opera of Lucia di Lammermoor, and the last 
scene of La Favorita made out the feast. In the 
former, Mme. GAssier won still more deeply on 
the sympathies of her audience by the artistic 
beauty of her singing and the natural pathos of 
her acting. The new tenor, STIGHELLI, we saw 
only in the great Sextet (betrothal) scene. His 
voice is, indeed, manly and sonorous, with some- 
thing of the old Benedetti ring to it; but it was 
sometimes forced unpleasantly in the higher tones, 
and even resorted to the sorry shift of the falsetto 
once or twice. He sings and acts, apparently, 
with all his might, (not saving himself after the 
comfortable model of our friend Brignoli), and, 
being far from elegant in figure, or graceful in 
motion, some of his dramatic climaxes would bor- 
der on the grotesque ; his fury, when he tore the 
ring from poor Lucia’s finger, was simply savage. 
But he left the impression of an earnest, consci- 
entious tenor — a rare animal — and of one with 





good material in him, vocal and intellectual — 
equally a rare thing with tenors. We hear he is 
a German. M. Gassrer, as Ashton, was very 
satisfactory. 

The Favorita scene we did not see. Mme. 
Corres claiming the excuse of illness, Mme. 
STRAKOSCH took the part. 





Il Trovatore was performed on Tuesday even- 
ing, and necessarily suffered by comparison with 
the admirable representation given by the troupe 
of last winter, which was made so brilliant by the 
rare perfection of the singing and acting of Ap- 
ELAIDE PaIvuipps in the character of Azucena 
— by far the best we have ever had here. Mme. 
Srrakoscu, who took the character on this occa- 
sion, did it wonderfully well, considering that her 
part is an uncongenial one for her, and requires 
a stronger physique, less delicate than hers, to do 
it full justice. Her conception of the character 
is excellent, and her singing that evening was 
the best we have ever heard from her, showing 
growth and progress, good schooling and good 
taste. Amop1o was hoarse, oceasiona ly making 
a good hit, but oftener, a rare thing for him, fall- 
ing short of his usual mark. The audience sym- 
pathized with his disappointment and heartily ap- 
plauded every success. Cortrsr was brilliant 
indeed, rendering especially the Miserere scena 
with fine dramatie effect, and showing all her 
best qualities to the best advantage. BriGNOLI 
was himself, with voice almost unsurpassed and 
calling down the most rapturous applause that an 
audience can bestow, when he sang as he almost 
alone can sing, and barely escaping, at other 
times, well deserved hisses for his indolence, in- 
diflerence, and neglect of everything else that an 
audience has a right to demand of a lyric artist, 
who presumes to appear in public, and ask for its 
favor and patronage. 

A rare contrast to Brignoli is STIGHELLI, great 
in every point in which Brignoli is wanting, fall- 
ing far short of him, per contra, in those features 
in which Brignoli is unapproached. His Ernani, 
on Tuesday evening, was one of the finest perform- 
ances of the character that any tenor has vouch- 
safed us, setting aside entirely the rare C in alt, 
that brought down the house, with one consent. 
He, by constant and unremitting attention to eve- 
ry detail of the character, always doing his utmost 
and his best, gave an effect to the part that is 
rarely attained. The finale of the opera was bet- 
ter given than it ever was upon our stage, by Stig- 
helli and the GAssieR pair, and will be remem- 
bered by those who heard the performance of 
Tuesday as one of the choice musical reminiscen- 
ces. AMopIO again was hoarse, effective only at 
times, at others singing feebly and false. Indeed 
the success of’ this performance lay entirely in the 
effects of the concerted pieces, as none of the solo 
parts were remarkable, and, at times, matters 
seemed to be at loose ends, betokening scant and 
careless rehearsals. The Carlo Magno chorus, of 
course, was encored, as the Boston traditions 
now require, and the curtain rose again for its 
repetition. Take it altogether, Ernani was given 
with fine effect, due to the careful and spirited 
efforts of the Gassiers and Stighelli, in particular 
points, rather than to any general merit that 
should pervade the whole. 





On Wednesday evening came the never failing 
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Don Giovanni. Never failing music, but often 
This last render- 
ing, as a whole, was but indifferent, very good in 
parts, in others very bad. These Italian singers, 
many of them, have a way of treating Mozart’s 
music as if they did not believe in it; they can- 
not feel a genuine artistic glow in helping to pre- 
sent a music written purely for Art’s sake, and 
not cut out for such vocal triumphs as they are 
in the habit of achieving. The whole piece, too, 
is lightly huddled through, as if the end were 
simply the reaping of what dollar and cent profit 
there may be in the intrinsic attraction of the 
music, without taking pains to do more justice 
to that music than an easy public absolutely de- 
mands. In the great banquet scene (the first 
finale), always advertised of late as a mag- 
indicative of the liberal scale 


greatly failing in performance. 


nificent feature 
on which the whole piece is given, it seems 
taken for granted that enough is done when a 
couple of hundred novices, in masks and dominos, 
are turned in in a drove upon the stage, to shout 
a couple of lusty chords in the Liberty chorus, 
and for the rest stand utterly unknowing what to 
do with themselves. No dancing; no gentlemen 
and ladies in the stately minuet; no waltzing ; 
all of the rustic sort ; and nothing on the stage in 
answer to the three dance tunes of the orchestra 
except a few awkward movements of here and 
there a clown or two leading off, without follow- 
ers, ina very obligato “ country dance.” Many 
of the noblest arias were omitted,— more of 
them this time than usual. Tempi were hurried, 
characters and scenes caricatured or slighted, the 
melody Italianized with modern commonplaces 
without rhyme or reason or any warrant but the 
singer’s vanity ; and so on still, as more or less it 
ever has been in our operatic experiences. And 
yet the wondrous fascination of the music, the 
magnetism of the Mozart inspiration, still asserts 
its power in spite of all; and notwithstanding 
some ennui which must be suffered in all poor 
performances, there was a large preponderance, 
this time as before, of sincere delight in the vast 
audience. 


It would be an unprecedented case, too, if we 
did not have at least some one important part to 
be remembered hereafter as excellent, against 
that always “coming” good time, when it shall 
find its complement in other parts of equal excel- 
lence. So far we have enjoyed the rdles of Don 
Giovanni one by one. We never again shall see 
or hear such a Zerlina as Bosio; nor such a Le- 
porello as Formes ; nor, perhaps, a better Donna 
Anna than Lagrange or Grisi; nor a tenor to 
approach Mario in JI mio tesoro. 
missed all those, but we had the central figure of 
the Spanish Don presented with more gentleman- 
like dignity and grace, free from all coarseness, 
as well as with a refined, artistic use of a rich, 
musical and manly baritone, than ever before. 
M. GassiER is henceforth our Don Giovanni; 
that is to say, the Giovanni of our ideal combina- 
tion of the actual materials that from time to time 
have come within our reach. Mme. GAssrIEerR’s 
Zerlina was, in many respects charming both in 
song and action; but she was guilty of much vul- 
gar alteration of the pure Mozart melody, to 
make it run into the well-worn (or ill worn) hab- 
its of the current Italian operatie voice — (nor 
was our gentlemanly Don himself quite clean of 


This time we 


the sin of now and then a common-place caden- 
za). But we must own a preference for Mme. 
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Gassier’s Zerlina over that so much praised of 
Piccolomini. 

Mme. Correst did not seem to enter into the 
noble music of Donna Anna with much soul or 
real interest. There was plenty of physical in- 
tensity, which would have been in place with 
Verdi, but was powerless here. The voice grew 
harder and more unsympathetic with each in- 
creasing effort ; and as the Elvira (Mme. Stra- 
KOSCH) also sang not over sweetly, while Brig- 
noli was lifeless and not in his best voice, it may 
be imagined how far short of delicately blended 
harmony the always encored Trio fell. The 
sheepish indifference of our spoiled Ottavio, too, 
in the first scene, in{the duet with Donna Anna, 
spoiled all, except as the listener sought refuge in 
the orchestra. Signor Junca, the serious gigan- 
tic man, gave a respectable (perhaps too respect- 
able), although rather novel presentment of Le- 
porello; he seemed to have grown old and quite 
grave in the service ; but his singing was for the 
most part good, though sometimes out of tune, 
and his acting better than we could have expect- 
ed. Sig. MuELLER’s statue was excellent; his 
ponderous tones, with those of Gassier, in the last 
terrific seene, were very impressive. 





One duty and one purpose which we had upon 
our mind unfortunately escaped us last week ; we 
cannot discharge it better now than by endorsing 
the following paragraph from the Courier: 


Tue OpzrA Buttetin.—This is the name of an 
abomination which, under the semblance of a play 
bill, is nightly served out to the patrons of the Bos- 
ton Theatre. It has four pages, only three of which 
are printed, seemingly for the reason that all the 
available ink has been used on the first three sides. 

It is dirty to handle it, it is painful to look at the 
only useful part of it, it is sickening to read it. Itis 
an advertising sheet, probably having this prime 
attraction, thaj it is published without expense to the 
“management.” Tt contains many advertisements of 
very respectable firms, but they are so badly presen- 
ted to the public eye that the owners of the wares so 
announced ought, in self-defence, to buy up and 
destroy each day’s issue before it leaves the printing 
office. Then there are some advertisements which do 
not suggest ideas quite pleasing and agreeable. We 
know that we are poor ailing creatures, all of us 
humans, but for merey’s sake, let us try to forget that 
fact when we are at the opera. Who can enjoy Bel- 
lini when his misantrophy has just been aroused by a 
list of thirty or forty of the most loathsome diseases 
peculiar to post-Eden man, even though the antidote 
is offered by their side. Think of the terrible ming- 
ling of Ah! non giunge with ‘ Swelled Nose’—Ah! 
bello a me ritorno with “ Felons”—Spirto Gentil with 
“Sore Eyes”—J/ mio tesoro with ‘ Chilblains !”’ 

Then the redundant advice to ‘every mother with 
children” —“ all heads of families”—but we turn for 
relief to another columu. Here we come upon a 
hideous wood cut of a set of false teeth—of false 
teeth surrounded by a halo of dental apparatus ; picks, 
saws, keys, pincers, wrenches, hammers, single teeth. 

The sweets of literature invite us to another part of 
the wretched little nuisance ; there we find a choice 
selection of the oldest Josephs, witless and vulgar. 
But enough of these disagreeable reminiscences. 
Mr. Ullman ought to be more grateful to his pa- 
trons than thus to poison the moments they are 
made to wait for his dilatory curtain. 








Afternoon Concerts. 

The first concert of the OrcnEestRAL Unton, on 
Wednesday afternoon, drew a moderately large audi- 
ence to the Music Hall. The programme and perfor- 
mance were of the best that we have had on such oc- 
casions, and we can hardly doubt that a repetition of 
just what was heard this time with so much pleasure, 
bating a piece or two of the lighter sort, will bring a 
crowd to listen next time. These were the pieces : 


Symphony. Jupiter......ccesceeseseeeeee ees MOzart, 
Grand Waltz. Controversen. (First time)... 
Overturo. Semiramide. .. 
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Alomandirinen POMRR. .....scccccscccccescecass Strauss. 
Andante. From Second Symphony........ Beethoven. 
Finale. Frem ‘* Romeo and Julietta”......... Bellini. 
Bariatinske Marsh. (First time)........+..00+ Strauss. 





The first sound of Mr. ZeRRAuN’s orchestra — of 
twenty-four instruments in the Symphony, increased 
to thirty in the Waltz — was most satisfying and re- 
freshing. A rich ensemble and smooth execution 
brought the old “ Jupiter” Symphony home to us at 
once with a most welcome feeling ; and it was eagerly 
drunk in by all cars to the end of the four movements. 
Yet select as the orchestra now is, and in good work- 
ing order, it will not do to rest in indolent assurance 
that there is no room for improvement upon such a 
rendering of a Symphony ; there are a thousand little 
delicacies and finenesses of detail, in the accent and 
shading of phrases, the strict timing of dotted notes, 
the pianissimos, &e., which make the schooling task 
of a fastidious conductor verily an endless one. 

The Strauss pieces, and the Rossini overture were 
rendered very effectively. That Waltz had really 
more in it than you find in many overtures : a great 
variety and contrast of ideas, with splendid orchestra- 
tion. The Beethoven Andante was not so smoothly 
given as the Mozart Symphony ; the horns stammered 
badly sometimes ; but it failed not to enchant the lis- 
teners. 

There should be crowds every Wednesday after- 
noon to hear such music — and so cheap. 


Musical Chit-Chat, 


The types gave a ludicrous version of one part of 
our notice of the Opera last week. Bottom, the 
weaver. was not quite so strangely “ translated.’’ 
He said: “I see a voice,” but not in his height of 
fancy rose he to such “flowers of odious savors 
sweet,” as to discourse of the “ delicious odor”’ of 
a singer’s voice! Color was the word we wrote, 
keeping within limits of poetic license, like the 
respectable authority just quoted. 

The Classical Concert of Messrs. Ercupere and 
Leonnarp is fixed for Saturday, Nov. 12th, at the 
Meionaon. ‘The programme will include a Concerto 
for the Piano, by Bach, (Mr. Leonhard, with string 
quartet accompaniment) ; some songs by Franz, and 
an air by Bach, to be sung by Mr. KreissMAnn; 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Mr. Eichberg); a 
Rondo by Schubert, for violin and piano (Eichberg 
and Dreser); Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor 
(violin and piano) ; a Scherzo by Chopin; a Cha- 
— by Bach, and Prayer, by Tartini, for violin 
solo. 








Music Abroad, 
England. 


Scene at AN EnGiisn Concert—SPeEECH FROM 
A Prima Donna.—On the 15th of September, at the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, held in the cathedral of 
that town, a scene occurred which is described in the 
London Times as follows : 

The indisposition of Mr. Sims Reeves has been al- 
luded to. It was observed on all sides during the 
pertormance of The May Queen, and no one ought to 
have felt surprise, however he may have experienced 
disappointment, at the omission of a ballad allotted 
to that gentleman in the second part of the concert. 
When, however, Madame Novello had sung “ Prendi 
per me” out of its place, and on her retiring there 
were no signs of Mr. Reeves, the audience began to 
be restive, and would not be pacified until one of the 
stewards (Mr. T. G. Parry) came forward and ad- 
dressed them. He said (as nearly as we can remem- 
ber) ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, —It seems to be the 
principal duty of the stewards to make apologies for 
Mr. Sims Reeves. The stewards have done all in 
their power, but as Mr. Sims Reeves has quietly 
walked off, the stewards cannot fetch him back, and 
I hope they will not be blamed. He has found a 
good friend in Madame Novello, who has kindly con- 
sented to sing a song in his stead.” This address 
was received with mingled applause and hisses. It 
did not, however, satisfy Mr. Reeves’s substitute, who, 
protesting that it conveyed an erroneous statement of 
the fucts, declared that she would not sing until it had 
been corrected. The Mayor of Gloucester (on the 
refusal of his colleague to set matters right) then vol- 
unteered a further explanation, which amounts to 
this : 

“Ladies and gentlemen—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Madame Novello will give another 
song in place of Mr. Sims Reeves.” 

Cries of “ Not enough,” ‘“ We know that already,” 
greeted the ears of his worship after he left the plat- 
form, after having delivered himself of this weighty 
piece of information. Being apprised of the inade- 
quate manner in which he had accomplished his self- 
imposed task, the Mayor returned to the charge, and 
addressed his turbulent co-citizens afresh. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, “I am to state that Mr: 
Sims Reeves, being ill, was compelled to leave.” 
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This speech, a worthy pendant of the other, was an- 
swered by shouts of laughter, and it seemed unlikely 
now that the disturbance would be quelled at all. 
After a long interval, during the progress of which | 
the Shire Hall threatened to be turned into a bear | 
garden, Madame Clara Novello made her appearance | 
on the platform, to fulfill, as was generally surmised, 
the task she had undertaken as deputy. Shouts, 
cheers and plaudits greeted her from every part of 
the room, and when these subsided, she opened her 
lips, but not to sing. Instead of “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” it was, “ Ladies and gentlemen.” Calmly, 
unaffectedly, and yet firmly, Madame Novello, like a 
musical Portia, admonished her hearers. She spoke 
to the following purport : 

“Before he went away, very ill, Mr. Reeves ex- 
plained to the conductor his total inability to sing his 
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ballad in the second part; but, with a desire that the 
audience might not be losers through his indispo- 
sition, which was not his fault, he applied to me to 
introduce something in its place, and even sent for a 
copy of the ballad I am now going to have the honor 
of singing to you, with much less ability than he 
would have shown. Mr. Amott, with whom alone 
the artists engaged at the festival can communicate 
on business, was consulted, and gave his approval ; 
and not satisfied even with this, Mr. Reeves spoke 
with one of the stewards, who also consented to the 
change. Had this been stated, no fault could possi- 
bly have been laid to his charge. I thus take the lib- 
erty to address you, ladies and gentlemen, because I 
will not, if I can help it, allow a brother artist to be 
unjustly accused, as Mr. Reeves was, of course unin- 
tentionally—-in the explanation given this evening, 
or to be blamed when he is entirely innocent, and es- 
pecially when he had taken all the precautions in his 
power to compensate for any disappointment.” 

The tones of the nightingale had more persuasive 
eloquence in them than the voices of the steward and 
the mayor. The fair apologist (who speaks, by the 
way, quite as musically as she sings), was completely 
overwhelmed with the demonstrations of complete 
satisfaction that her quiet speech had elicited, and the 
peace of her “ brother artist” was made with the 
publie. We do not remember a more graceful act on 
the part of one artist to another, an act implying a 
strong sense of right, no little moral courage, and the 
total absence of a certain feeling of jealous rivalry 
from which even the most distinguished members of 
the profession are not invariably exempt. 


Dustin —Two miscellaneous concerts will be giv- 
en in the Ancients’ Hall, Brunswick-street, on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings in next week, when 
Madame Lind Goldschmidt is announced to sing with 
Signor Belletti. This will constitute an unexpected 
pleasure for the good folk of Dublin, who anticipated 
hearing Madame Goldschmidt at the approaching 
Handel Centenary Festival only. The eminent vio- 
linist, Herr Joseph Joachim, has also been engaged. 
Madame Goldschmidt is put down to sing the cava- 
tina, “ Qui la voce,” from J Puntani; the scena, 
“ Care campagne,” from La Sonnambula ; the grand 
scena from Der Freischiitz; the air, “On mighty 
pens,” from the Creation; Swedish “ Echo song,” 
and an air to Moore’s words, commencing : 

“ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given,” 
composed by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. It therefore 
appears certain that Madame Goldschmidt is deter- 
mined to return to public life once more, more partic- 
ularly as she has agreed to sing at Belfast as well as 
Dublin. It is possible that her acceptance of these 
engagements may resolve itself into a mere mission 
of charity. The general impression here, however, 
seems to be that the announced concerts are but pre- 
liminary to the great artist’s reéntrance on the scene 
of all her glories, and that the name of Jenny Lind 














will again shine forth bright among the brightest of 
the reigning queens of song. The approaching Han- 
del Festival is creating the utmost excitement among 
all classes of the musical community, and the de- 
mand for tickets surpasses all expectation. A pecu- | 
liar interest attaches to the performance of the JJes- 
siah in Dublin at this moment, and under the present | 
circumstances. Handel’s great work was first per- | 
formed in Dublin, in 1842, on behalf of the funds of | 
the Mercer's Hospital. For the charities of the same | 
institution the centenary performance of the same or- 
atorio is about to be given, and the celebration will 
be at once a homage to the genius of the composer, 
and a recognition of the fact that the greatest master- 
piece of sacred music was first introduced to fame in 
Dublin. The committee have finally settled that the 
oratorio shall be performed during the last week in | 
October. All the arrangements have been concluded 
and the forthcoming festival is expected to be the 
most imposing, if not the grandest, ever given in the | 
Irish capital. 





Paris. ; 

The correspondent of the London Musical World, 
Sept. 17, writes of Vestvali’s debut as Bellini’s 
Romeo : 

Madame Vestvali is adapted by nature for contral- 
to parts. She is extremely tall, of commanding 
appearance, and even more masculine in looks and 
bearing than Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, with whom, 
by the way, she has many things incommon. Her 
voice is deep, full-toned, powerful, and in timbre sing- 
ularly sonorous. She possesses nothing of the Italian 
fluidity and clearness, but sings more after the manner 
of your English artists, whose voices seem to be, as it 
were, confined to the throat. Madame Vestvali is too 
prone to display her low notes, which, being greatly 
guttural, are by no means greatly agreeable. She is 
given to exaggeration, too, and emphasises a great 
deal more than propriety demands. With all these 
faults the lady has considerable merit. The quality 
of her voice at once recommends it to the hearer: a 
splendid figure, and a face, if not exceeding hand- 
some, full of meaning and character, offers no incon- 
siderable claims to popular favor; while energy, 
expression, and a power of realizing emotions are 
equally at command of the artist. Madame Vestvali 
is not a finished singer, like Alboni or Guarducci ; 
she is rough and rugged, like Johanna Wagner, and 
resembles her more than any one I have seen. A 
part like Romeo requires an artist with the powers of 
a Malibran to do it justice. Mad. Vestvali was mure 
successful in the acting than the singing. In fact, the 
music of Romeo is little suited to her bold and vigor- 
ous style. In the last scene, where she has to sing 
Vaccaj’s music throughout, she both sang and acted 
with great force, and moved the audience, for the first 
time, into something like emotion. The flowing and 
graceful cantilenas of the earlier part of the opera 
did not suit her at all. In my humble opinion, it 
would have been much better for the débutante to 
appear in Azucena, as the energetic strains of Verdi 
would have found in her a more perfect interpreter 
than the smooth cantabiles of Bellini. What effect 
the new production and the new singer have had 
upon the public, I cannot at this moment inform you. 

Many seem to think that it was an utter waste of 
time to produce Bellini’s mawkishly sentimental 
opera on the boards of the great national theatre. I 
am told Madame Vestvali made it a sine qua non that 
she should come out in Romeo. If that be so, it 
would appear that she was more desirous to display 
the grace of her person than the qualities of her 
voice. 

Madame Gueymard-Lauters made a delightful 
Juliet, singing the music most charmingly, and acting 
with grace and feeling, if not with intensity and 
power. M. Gueymard was well suited in the “ fiery 
Tibald,” who, however, in the opera, appears to have 
lost all his fire. 

Ihave only room to say that a new operetta, in one 
act, entitled, Le Fauteuil de mon Oncle, words by M. 
Réné de Rovigo, music by Malle. Colinet, has been 
brought out at the Bouffes Parisiens with success; 
and that Madame Miolan-Carvalho made her rentrée, 
and the tenor Guardi his déut, at the Théatre- 
Lyrique, in Faust. 

Vienna.—Der Wanderer, a local journal, announ- 
ces as an official fact, that the suppression of the 
Italian Opera has been definitively resolved upon. 

The difficulty of obtaining Italian artists, and the 
neglect of national singers for foreigners, have been 
assigned as the cause. The Pardon de Ploérmel, it is 
said, will be produced at the Court Theatre, in the 
month of November. The principal characters will 
be entrusted to Mile. Liebhart (Dinorah), and M. 
Beck (Hoel). The revival of Marschner’s Hans 
Heiling is also announced. 

St. Pererspurcu.—The Italian opera was an- 
nounced to commence the second week in September. 
The composition of the troupe is as follows: prime 
donne, Mesdames Bernardi, Brambilla, Charton-De- 
meur, Lagrua; prima donna contralto, Mad. Nantier- 
Didiée ; comprimaria, Mad. Everardi; prima tenori, 
Signors Calzolari, Mongini, Tamberlik ; tenore, Sig- 


| nor Bettini; baritoni, Signors de Bassini, Everardi, 


Giraldoni ; basso profondo, Signor Marini ; basso buffo, 
Signor Rossi ; basso, Signor Polonini. The campaign 
opens with Maria di Rohan; and Meyerbeer’s new 
opera, the Pardon de Ploérmel, will be the earliest 


| novelty of the season. 


Mirtan.—The autumnal season of the Scala was 
to have opened on the 5th inst., with Mercadante’s 
Giuramento. Two new operas, Riccardo 111., written 


| expressly for the theatre, by the maestro Meiners, and 


Lorenzino, by Pacini, are announced. Two grand 
ballets also are named, Una Stelia and Cleopatra. 


| Mile. Poinsot is engaged as prima donna, and will 


make her début on the opening nicht, as Elisa in the 
Giuramento, with Madame Marini, Signors Gentili 
and Crivelli. 





MUSIC. 


——_——_— 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Nell and I. G.W. Stratton. 25 
Mary Bell. 25 
Two charming little ballads for young amateurs. 


Song of the fugitive Slave. E. W. Locke. 25 


Good and effective. 

Light divine around me falling. (Sfolgoro divino 
raggio.) From Donizetti’s Poliuto. 

The celebrated Cavatina for Tenor in the first Act, 
which, next to the melody of the Duet in the last Act, 
has proved itself the most striking to the general ear. 
The air has been transposed so as to make it come 
within the range of Mezzo-soprano or Baritone voices. 

Shadow Song. (Ombre legtre.) From Meyer- 
beer’s Pardon de Plowmel. 

This is the Song complete, as written in the original 
score. It is THE song for the Prima Donnas. A shorter 
copy of it in a lower key has been published for the 
singing world at large. This song will soon be as fam- 
iliar to musical people as Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert, Rob- 
ert,” or his Prayer and Bohemian Rondo in the North 
star, are now. 

With Guitar Accompaniment. 
Scotch. 


Lindpaintner. 


25 


60 


Bonnie Dundee. 
The Standard bearer. 
Young Agnes, beauteous flower. 
All things love thee, so do I. Hime. 
These are all songs whose merits are universally ac- 
knowledged. The guitar part has been arranged by 
an experienced hand, and all difficulties have been ob- 
viated. 
Instrumental Music. 
Overture Don Giovanni. Four Hands. Mozart. 75 
A standard work, The arrangement is by F. Beyer. 
Anvil Chorus, from Trovatore, arranged for a 
small String Orchestra, by Burditt. 60 


Gentle Nettie Moore, and Cheer Boys, cheer, ar- 
ranged by Burditt. 1,00 
Printed on cards, like the rest of this series. 
(Repertoire des jeunes 
Pianists.) Beyer. 25 
A new number of this widely known set. The ar- 
rangement, it will be recollectod, is tolerably easy. 
As everybody will be desirous to hear the principal 
melodies, this potpourri will prove very welcome to 
piano players 
Zurich Quadrilles. C. D’ Albert. 30 
Sonnambula Quadrilles. o 35 
Two very pretty sets of Quadrilles by this favorite 
author. They have both met with great success in 
England. 
Vernalis Polka. E. A. Ingraham. 25 
A pleasing polka, adorned by a handsomely illustra- 
ted title-page. 


Le Pardon de Ploérmel. 


La Traviata. Fantasia. Charles Voss. 75 
For advanced |players, written in the style and diffi- 
culty of this author’s weli known arrangements of 
* Fille da Regiment ” and ‘“‘ Martha.” 
Books. : 
Tue Meprey Gree Boor. A Collection of 
Quartets, Glees, and Choruses, for the use of 
Musical Conventions, Associations, Choirs, and 
the Home Circle. 1,00 
This new work comprises the choicest pieces of a 
dozen or more of the principal Glee Books of the day, 
—the popular attractions of other volumes are com- 
bined in this and produce a collection which every 
singer and lover of music will not fail to secure and 
cousider the best, inasmuch as it contains the gems 
that render all others valuable. 

















